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So he took his riches and 
founded the school which he never 
had time to attend as a student. 

He didn’t charge tuition because 
he didn’t think schools should. He 
wanted to call his school The 
Union but everybody else called it 
the Cooper Union. 

And, according to his wishes, the 
school remains tuition-free even to 


this day of double-digit inflation. 


place which make it something 
other than a free school, qualities 
which have a 


history rooted 40% oine a littl 
: give a little too much, 
eae Cooper how shall we make up for 


He was one of 
America’s earliest industrial entre- 
preneurs, and his America was 
one of vast resources and infant 
industry, making it economically 
dependent on Britain even though 
it had become politically inde- 
pendent many years before. 

Peter Cooper grew up as an itin- 
erant, his father always traveling 
from place to place, trying differ- 
ent opportunities. This kind of 
childhood gave him his greatest 
strengths and weaknesses. Work- 
ing for his father and later on his 
own, Peter Cooper learned hatmak- 


“If, now and then, some of us 


those who give too little?” 


making and carpentry, making 


him a jack-of-all-trades and a AU JE Be p » & > 
master of none. [he traveling from & G& \  \ & 
town to town ruined his chance for 4. SSS = = == 
formal education. Like Abraham = = =S=5 = | =Ss= 
Lincoln twenty years later, Cooper is = eo eS = = 


learned by happenstance or he 
didn’t learn at all. 

Never satisfied unless he was 
trying something new, Peter Coop- 
er was not happy with just being a 
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Yet there are qualities about the ing and beer brewing and coach _ versatile mechanic. He went into 
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MRS. COOPER 


MR. COOPER 

business for himself, trying to sell tries. To develop markets for his 
the machines he was tinkering iron, he built a test locomotive, 
with. He Laue ae He he Bae the Tom Thumb, (America’s first 
tive, untrained ability, and indus- steam locomo- 
try seemed to want whatever he _ tive), and raced it pes produ cone penn is not nara tinier 
eer ec : against a horse. A . z of passibk sth rages Tien 

e began by inventing im- pipe fitting broke, beech 
proved wool shears which found _ allowing the multitudes of men; therefore 2 


whose lot these fortunes fall...should administer 


use in America’s infant fabric in- _ horse to win, but 


dustry. From there he set up a glue the investors them as trustees for the benefit of society. 
factory and worked with dozens of invested anyway, which was what 

formulas until he created some- _ really counted, and Peter Cooper 

thing that stuck—something far began making iron rails. He made 

finer than imported European glue. iron rails for most of the growing 

You've heard of copper kings and _ railroads in the east and south, 

silver kings. Well, Peter Cooper but... 

was America’s glue king and that Therewere atievtrontie’s 

status meant he was rich enough to = With the rail market cornered, 

pursue another goal. the seventeen-foot iron rails were 


In 1835 he and his son-in-law 
Abram Hewitt ventured into iron. 
By working with smelting process- iron for buildings, a new idea at 
es, Cooper was on the ground the time. One of Peter Cooper’s 
floor of the country’s metals indus- first experimental structures was 


reevaluated and with a little modi- 
fication they became structural 


FROM A DIPLOMA OF 1861. 
2 


a, i 


the Foundation Building, so itis —_ been there long before he gave 
no coincidence that seventeen-foot what was later to be called the 
measurements figure prominently speech that won him the Presiden- 
in room sizes. cy. Abraham Lincoln was soon 
From the profit of iron rails, followed by such notables as 
Cooper developed other markets. | Samuel Clemens, Victoria Wood- 
Cable was first provided by Peter hull, Theodore Roosevelt and 
Cooper. Telegraph wire was first — other major figures of history. 





provided by Peter Cooper. Gelatin Not that the Great Hall, or any 2% a. ~ a” 4 2 we 2 
was another first provided by part of Cooper Union, was re- OO 2S OTA sp a TE EE 
Peter Cooper. With a little help served for the great and popular. Rs ian a Se —_ * : a 
















from wife Sarah, the addition of | People with causes and concerns LSet pose ee LUA 
fruit provided the first Jello. spoke there. Women’s suffrage em poe 
Yet Peter Cooper could not spell, movements were born there. Jacob ef 
and that bothered him. That al- Riis spoke about his concern for 
ways bothered him. the people of the Lower East Side 
Cooper Union opened in 1859, _ there. Indians spoke of losing trib- | 
offering free drawing classes for _al identities even as missionar- b 
women, trades and architectural _ ies spoke of saving the Sandwich 
drawing classes formen, public —_Islands. Those with hopes and 








lectures on science and govern- concerns about a myriad of social, (UA © oy) yg ll 2 Ve RA ERA il | | ee a 
ment, a free library with 4,000 economic and political issues : 
volumes, meeting places for ar- voiced their feelings practically 

tists, artisans, and inventors, every night, to anyone who was 

soap-boxes for public reformers— _ willing to listen. 

access to information, opinion and And so it was for as long as 


thought at any hour of the night, | Peter Cooper was alive, changing 
for free, for anyone who wanted it. to reflect the changing demands of 
And there was the Great Hall. trade and craft. When the tele- 
Matchless because of its size, it graph came into common use, 
attracted people like Abraham Peter Cooper joined forces with 
Lincoln, who was understandably Western Union to turn out certified 
nervous about speaking in front of telegraph operators. In those days, 
this politically sophisticated applicants had to wait for as long 
crowd. But something about the —_as a year to qualify as operators, 
hall put him at ease. He hadn't and they had to take as many te- 
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APRIL 29, 1861 WOMEN'S MEETING AT THE GREAT HALL AT COOPER UNION. 
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GREETINGS FROM COOPER UNION ca.1914 
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THE TOM THUMB VICTORIOUS 







THE GREAT HALL BEFORE RENOVATION. 
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LINCOLN DELIVERS SPEECH AT THE GREAT HALL, FEBRUARY 27, 1860. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING CLASS. 
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PETER COOPER VISITS WOMEN'S ENGRAVING CLASS. 


legraphy courses as possible. | 
Every June there would be exami- 
nations, and if the student passed 


them, hed a6 tis the daty and pleasure of 
cern qd ost | UC rich man to do something in 
eed in i a public way for the education and 
esa ithe uplifting of the common people.” 
fellow would get another chance 
next June. 

Cooper Union wasn't too old 
before this haphazard system was 
replaced with course sequences the Union’s first two floors. The 
leading to certificates of proficien- top floor housed the presses of the ¥ 


Te 


cy in such diverse areas as free- American Bank Note Company, : 
hand drawing, mechanics, or te- leaving far too little of the build- 
legraphy. ing for academic study. Even 

Peter Cooper lived a long life, when the sixth and seventh floors 


were added in the 1870's there 
was still too little room. Further- 
more, in spite of the rentals, the 
school was running in the red. 


One thing that disappointed this 


dying at the age of 92 in April of 
1883. Sad to say, Cooper Union 
never completely fulfilled his 
wishes. Throughout Peter’s time 
there were commercial shops on 


BRN 

unlettered millionaire was the fail- 
ure of others of wealth to help him 
with the school’s operation. His 
wealthy peers were people like 
Dan Drew, Diamond Jim Brady 
and ‘Boss’ Tweed, unprincipled 
men who didn’t share Jacksonian 
notions about public trusts. > 

It wasn’t until the early 1900's 
that Cooper was rescued from this 
plight. By this time, the first gen- de 
eration of scoundrels had either 
died or been caught. There was a 
second generation of millionaires 
who were suffering from public 
reaction against the Gilded Age. A ” 
kind of nineteenth century, post- 
Watergate mood prevailed. 

Cooper Union prospered in an 
era that saw many libraries open, 
missionaries ship off to Hawaii 
and kitchens open to feed the 
Bowery poor. Many wealthy peo- 
ple became conscious of their pub- 


MAINTENANCE MEN AT THE ART SCHOOL ca. 1910. 
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“ANTIQUES” CLASS. 
lic image and were Trying Awful 
Hard to cleanse it, whitewash it 
or whatever. Regardless of their 
motives or the historical atmos- 
phere, Cooper Union benefited. 
By 1910, donations from such no- 
tables as J.P. Morgan, Fredrick 
Vanderbuilt, and Andrew Carne- 
gie (who served on the School's 
Board of Trustees) made Cooper 
Union wealthy enough to go it 
alone and use the building entirely 
for educational purposes. 

The room was needed. Enroll- 
ment was increasing in spite of the 
Union's increased demands of en- 
tering proficiency. The demogra- 
phics of the school were changing. 
Students who came from the Low- 
er East Side immigrant stock and 
had served apprenticeships were 
being replaced by children who 
had received a public school edu- 
cation. These new students were 
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beating upon the doors of the 
school that Peter built. 

By 1911, almost two thousand 
students were studying freehand 
drawing, architecture, stenogra- 
phy, telegraphy and various fla- 
vors of engineering in the school’s 
one building. An unlimited num- 
ber of people were attending pub- 
lic lectures and night courses and 
using the library to sleep or read 
in or to escape the cold. In the 
midst of this commotion, the rattle 
of the Third Avenue El shook 
flakes of plaster upon the young 
ladies who were in their sketching 
classes. Something had to give. 
What gave were the engineers. 
They were moved to the Hewitt 
Building, opened in 1912. Still, 
the technology-conscious America 
of 1915 needed its technicians. 
The school was free, so its student 


body swelled to 3,500, too many, 


“There must be no fee paid in The 
Cooper Union, for education ought 
to be as free as air and water.” 





ILLUSTRATION BY JEROME SNYDER 





really, for effective education. 

Cooper Union reduced its pop- 
ulation by means of portfolio pre- 
sentations for art students and a 
battery of Edward Thorndyke in- 
telligence tests for engineers. 

By 1933, Cooper Union began 
to resemble the school it is today. 
The architecture programs were 
merged with the Women’s School 
of Design to make the School of 
Art and Architecture, which was 
co-ed. The engineering programs 
were integrated into the School of 
Engineering, offering B.E. degrees 
in mechanical, civil and electrical 
engineering. Approximately 1,700 
people attended the school in 
1948, decreeing C.U.’s twentieth 
century philosophy small and 
select. 

Cooper Union has continued in 
this direction. Beginning with 
painting and drawing in 1933, the 








courses in the School of Art and 
Architecture expanded to encom- 
pass graphic design, etching, stone 
lithography, silkscreen, film and 
video. Chemical engineering was 
added to the School of Engineer- 
ing and degrees were offered for 
graduating artists in the 1950's. 
Facilities expanded again when 
the engineers were given their own 
new building in the early sixties. 
The school that Peter built was 
declared a National Historic Land- 
mark in 1962 and its interior was 
renovated a decade later. Art and 
architecture classes were held in 


the oddest places while John Hej- 


‘ duk, Dean of the School of Arch- 


itecture, shaped the insides com- 
pletely—including, by the by, the 
kitchen sink. 

Not that the new interior signi- 
fies a break with the past. We still 
feel strongly about something 
Peter Cooper said nearly one hun- 
dred years ago, when he was near- 
ing the end of his time. “In re- 
viewing the whole course of my 
life, the money that I expended in 
building the institute and in aid- 
ing many others I look back upon 
as one of the best treasures that I 
have been able to lay up for old 
age, and which I hope to reflect on 
with pleasure when I pass into a 


brighter and better world.” 
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NDATION BUILDING (1971-1973) 


EXPOSED ROUND ELEVATOR SHAFT DURING THE RENOVATION OF THE FOU 
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LIBRARY COLUMN CAPITAL 
SOUTHEAST SHORING TOWER 
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dream and life work. Its interior 
has in the time succumbed to the 


A woman once stopped on Astor 
Place, looked from the Engineer- 
ing Building to the Foundation 
Building, and appeared puzzled. 
She stopped us as we passed be- 
tween the two. 

‘What is this place?” she 
asked, “‘Some kind of high 
school?” 

We said it was Cooper Union. 

“Cooper what?” 

“Union.” 


She seemed to ponder this for a 


moment. 
“Cooper Union?” she asked. 
“Shouldn't it be Cooper College?” 


We began to explain the signifi- 


cance of the word ‘Union’, but she 
caught the lecture tone in our 
voice, we suppose, and cut us off. 


“Naw. This place should be a 
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ARCHITECTURAL DETAIL 
College. What kind of College 
calls itself Cooper Union, any- 
way? 

Well, it’s the kind of place that 
has three buildings. One’s old; 
one’s new; and one’s the oldest 
and the newest. That's the kind of 
place it is. 

The oldest and the newest 
building stops you for a moment, 
doesn't it? Its exterior is old—a 
century old and more, and has for 
all that time housed Peter Cooper s 








BLOCK LETTERS ABOVE NORTH ENTRANCE 


wear and tear of one hundred and 
nineteen years and has been com- 
pletely renovated—reopened 
again in 1974. The ambience of 
the Foundation Building has 
something to do with the spirit of 
the place. It is a classical piece of 
architecture on the outside when 
seen with today’s eyes, yet at the 
time it was built it was something 
new and fresh, using iron struc- 
tural support which was the won- 
der of the age. With its renovation, 
the Foundation Building again 
echoes that wonder which it origin- 
ally possessed, with clean, fresh 
spaces—spaces meant for the dis- 
play of other forms, like sculpture, 
painting or photography. Travel- 
ing from the outside to the inside 
of the Foundation Building is like 
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ISOMETRIC DRAWING 
OF THE FOUNDATION BUILDING 
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a trip through time, a symbol of 
where we began and what we haye 
become. ae 

The Foundation Building 
houses two of Cooper Union’s 
three schools; the School of Art 
and the School of Architecture. It 
also contains a Gallery, the Li- 
brary, the Department of Continu- 
ing Education, and the Great Hall. 
The third floor consists of archi- 
tecture studios and lecture spaces 
for the school while the fourth 
floor has a machine, welding and 
wood shop and spaces for sculpt- 
ing. The fifth and sixth floors are 
given over to printmaking, photo 
processes, and painting and draw- 
ing respectively. The seventh floor 
has painting and calligraphy 
areas. Throughout, the building is 
white, grey and direct—an archi- 
tectural showplace for the showing 
and working of art. 
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CLOCKTOWER IN THE PRESIDENT’S OFFICE 
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ARCHITECTURAL DETAIL 





PAINTING STUDIO 





intense air of preoccupation with 
your first turn through the school. 
Everyone above the second year 
seems to get private corners of 
some sort—formally, through the 


school office or ae 2 one 
; “The relationship among such things as creativity, 
informally Py criticism, and artistic endeavor is well exercised 
The Eh fle tS: here at Cooper in places where it counts; in the 
ae ma with 1S Glassroom and the studio, and I value my stay here 
shies not so much for what I learn about art, but for 
eee cast what I learn about criticizing tt. I learn by crit- 
ans icizing the failures in both my own work and the 
wagers work of others.” Garry Osgood, 1979 


hanging surface, 

a locker for supplies. And each 
and every booth contains someone 
intently working on something. 
The same thing is true on the sixth 
floor. Previously open architectur- 
al spaces have been transformed 
into small, little artistic ones. 
Painters work quietly within, 
images evolve and the air is often 
filled with quiet voices discussing 
matters of aesthetics. Freshmen 
and sophomores work where they 
can, but they work, too. Every- 
body works. All the while and all 
the time the air is filled with the 
quiet of occupation. 

Then somebody starts march- 
ing down the hall singing “When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home 
Again, Tra-la, trala...” and 
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A SPACE OF ONE'S OWN 


CLAY CLASS 








somebody follows, a [-square for 
a rifle, a pencil for a dagger, and 
nobody calls the funny farm peo- 
ple. Someone else finishes a proj- 
ect which has occupied their atten- 
tion for months—a statement of 
Grave and Thought Provoking 
Import? Something to Change the 
Course of Human Endeavor? 
Well. . . it’s a re-creation of the 
Times Square Station, with all of 
the graffiti, all of the train mark- 
ings, all of the station signs loy- 
ingly redesigned in half uncial. 
The mock-up folds and folds and 
refolds into a convenient case for 
storage and carrying. Somebody 
else depicts Cooper Union as a 
gaggle of penguins, artist pen- 









guins, architect penguins, engi- 
neering penguins... 

Yes, serious work is done there, 
too, but you realize that the place 
is a balance between madnesses 
and talents, and no one keeps 
score. 

The floors develop flavors of 
atmospheres. Sculptors work in 
the large machine shop on the 
fourth floor. Those who find 
themselves working in three di- 
mensions a great deal gravitate 
there in their upper two years. 
Likewise, painters gravitate to the 


sixth floor where the skylights are. 


Printmakers, designers and film 
people gravitate to the fifth floor, 
where the optical equipment is lo- 
cated. You will circulate every- 
where in the beginning. Your 
courses have been taken care of. 
You will have drawing on the 
sixth floor, graphic design on the 
fifth, sculpture on the fourth. 
After that, you may continue as 
a generalist or concentrate on a 
specific area—even a specific me- 
dium. After your first year at 
Cooper, where you go and what 
you do becomes more your re- 
sponsibility. Cooper has a wide 
but not limitless range of oppor- 
tunity. For instance, there are ex- 
cellent facilities in printmaking 


but a limited course sequence. A 
similar condition exists to a 
slightly larger degree in areas of 
film and video. While highly re- 
garded specialists teach in these 
areas, there are facilities for only a 
limited number of students. 
Cooper is a small school which 
does not pretend to compete in 
these areas with film schools and 
other multimedia centers in this 


country. 


Facilities: Instructional space 
within the School of Art includes 
24 drafting rooms, shops, studios 
and laboratories, two lecture 
rooms, an auditorium, and 82 in- 
dividual studios for undergradu- 
ates. [he School shares a major 
public access gallery with the 


School of Architecture; the gallery 


is used mainly to display student 
work, with the occasional excep- 
tions of shows by outside exhibi- 


tors when such shows have public 


or educational potential. Cooper 
Union’s library receives subscrip- 
tions to 87 fine arts magazines, 
and contains more than 65,000 
photographs and 35,000 slides re- 
lated to the fine arts field. 


PRIVATE DESIGN STUDIO 


NOSDITIS AZINVLS 








LIFE DRAWING/PHILOSOPHISING 





TYPOGRAPHY CLASS 


Estimate of Expenses: The esti- 
mate of annual expenses for books 
and supplies in the School of Art 
ranges from $750 to $1500 per 
student, depending upon major 
field of study. 


Student Retention and Graduation 
Rate: The freshman retention rate 
in the School of Art for the 
1976-77 academic year was 94%. 
The four-year graduation rate, 
based upon the 1977 graduating 
class, was 63%. 
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LIGHT TABLE IN THE PHOTO LAB 








SCULPTURE PROJECT 
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THE DRAFTING ROOM 


ONE-ON-ONE CRITIQUE 
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A school in its most classic setting 
is a group of students group 
around a scholar. One teacher. 
One place. 

One room—that’s all it seems 
to be. Starting out in the School of 
Architecture means starting out on 
the south end of the Room—just 
you and a drawing table. You buy 
the table, a parallel rule, a cover- 
ing and a few other amenities and 
they start you off with the idea of 
a nine-square grid. 

It won't stop for another five 
years. 

But it is a pleasant room. It 
does not take long to develop a 
happy, lived-in look. Drawings 
appear on the walls, along with 
posters, snatches of political phi- 
losophy or environmental ethos 
—but mostly drawings. Drawings 
of sites, drawings of ideas of sites, 
drawings of concepts of ideas of 
sites .. .and models. And parts 
and pieces of models. Plastic for 
windows, painted balsa for con- 
crete, trees lionized from HO train 





sets for ...well... trees. And 


papers. Piles of papers sprout hee 


and there and grow. People pit eae 


partitions, bring in radio 
somebody out for lunch nae | 
in, wishing all the while that ‘ie 
buildings were open till past a 
o'clock at night At the end of the 
semester, when projects are aa 
special season begins: the canal 
of the charette, which means peo- 
ple work through the day and into 
the night to get a design proposal — 
done. For three weeks that’s all 
one lives for. 

Is it worth it? 

‘Our school’s strength rests on 
its hammering at universals— 
ideas that are applicable to archi- 
tecture at any time,” John Hej 
Dean of the School of Anke 
ture, says ‘“We believe that stu- 
dents must know the past in order 
to probe successfully into new ar- 
eas. So we attempt to give them as 
strong a foundation as possible in 
hope that they will be able to ex- 
plore new directions.” | 

But the direction is mostly 
northward as you probe the past 
and the new areas. Second and 
third and fourth year students 
move gradually through the pa- 
pers and drawings and models to 
the north side of the room, and 
they decide somewhere along the 
line if it's worth it or not. In the 
meantime, they work on design, 
faculty members wander about, 
stopping here, stopping there, to 
crit work. (“‘Cnit” for criticize. 
Constructive criticism is a key to 
your education. It happens so 
often here that letters get worn 0 
with use.) 

Eventually you find yourself 
out of the Room and across the 
hall into one of the smaller rooms, 
and perhaps you can begin to feel 
like an architect. The combination 
of class lectures, crits, and person- 
al talks with practicing architects, 
who happen to be members of the 
Faculty, have left you in good 
company. The merits of Cooper's 
architecture program are manifest 
Cooper architects placed highly as 
finalists in the “Playground for 
Children” competition, sponso 
by the city’s park department and 
various concerns for disabled chil- 
dren. The plan was to build a 
playground in Flushing Meadows 
—Corona Park that both capable 
and physically disabled children 
could use with equal facility. 
per was accorded a special 
ronor in 197] when work by its 
architects was exhibited at the 
vise of Modern Art. The show 

as been on view throughout the 
country, enhancing the school’s 
reputation for excellence and lead- 
ership in the field, 


Facilities: The Foundation Build- 
ing contains the major architectur- 
al teaching and administrative fa- 
cilities, including spacious draft- 
ing rooms, lecture rooms and am- 
ple individual student work space. 
The building has been designated 
as a landmark structure and has 
undergone an extensive interior 
renovation. Shop facilities of the 
School are well-equipped, and the 
photography laboratory is consid- 
ered one of the finest of its kind in 
the country. 





Estimate of Expenses: The esti- 
mate of annual expenses for books 
and supplies in the School of Ar- 
chitecture amounts to an average 


of $450 per student. 


Student Retention and Graduation 
Rate: The freshman retention rate 
in the School of Architecture for 
the 1976-77 academic year was 
100%. The five-year graduation 
rate, based upon the 1977 gradua- 
tion class, was 48%. 
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EVAPORATOR 


You think that maybe they're out 
to get you. Physics is good for 
you, so you get it. Calculus is 
good for you, so you get it. Prob- 
lems are good for you, so you get 
them. You might have to build an 
irrigation system in EID 101] using 
local technology. Local technolo- 
gy. In some quarters, that means 
water buffalos and bamboo pip- 
ing—but such things are good for 
you so you get them. 


Much of the time is spent in 
classrooms trying to absorb it all. 
Equations appear on the board ten 
percent faster than you can absorb 
them, and of the five simultaneous 


equations you need to solve the 
problem, you can only write four, 
and during tests you find yourself 
looking for pullies or accelerations 
or configurations that you hadn't 
noticed yet. Sometimes you check 
the floor to see if one hadn't 
slipped away. 

You sit in lounges or shoot pool 
or play chess or compare notes 
(lots of notes) and try and make 
sense of it all. 

And one day it seems to hap- 
pen. You can write the equations 
and see the relations. You get over 
the hump and are out of the ba- 
sics. Soon you find yourself doing 
things with real applications, and 
it almost takes your breath away. 
You are building a device that 
characterizes the bandpass of an 
active filter. You are working on 
a system which plots the systolic 
and diastolic pressures of the heart 
in a new way, giving doctors new 
diagnostic insights. You begin 
working on these things and you 
see the wholeness of things. It’s a 
nice feeling when it happens. 

It is not an easy discipline. 
Much time is spent re-inventing 
the wheel because you need to 
know the why’s. Much of your 
time is planned for you. The 


\. & knowledge that you need is always 
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growing, so they're plugging more 
and more into each semester. 
Yet Cooper isn’t an ivory-tower 


PACKED TOWER/DISTILLATION COLUMN 


engineering school. You are being 
graduated into the cutting edge © 
industry and you are prepar or 
it by a constantly changing Pro- 
gram. Junior and senior courses 
cut across disciplines: systems 
and computers, biophysics, bio- 
chemistry, biotransport phenome- 
na, bioengineering, (theres more) 
technology assessment, environ- 
mental law, aerospace mechanics, 
hydraulics, operations research, 
transport systems, energetics an 
polymer engineering. - - 

There's more. 

But it’s presented in relation to 
other disciplines, and Cooper 1s 
constantly re-evaluating even the 


means of presenting basic material 


to reflect the interrelatedness of 


things. SHAPE is an example, an 
experimental curriculum that the 


School is seeking funding for. The 


program carefully weds informa- 
tion with means of presenting 1n- 
formation and engineering with 
humanistic intents. 


Facilities: In chemical engi- 
neering, laboratory facilities 

for general chemistry, organic 
chemistry, and instrumental anal- 
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ysis are well-equipped and wi 
undergo minor revisions 
to time. [he recently aati 
all-glass distillation col 
ereatly enhanced the effectiy 
of the laboratory. A crossflo. 
scrubber is heavily used jn ie 
an projects, ent 
In civil engineerin 
laboratories for mecaanta 
materials, fluid mechanics soil 
mechanics, and sanitary engin 
ing. “s 
In electrical engineering, the 
well equipped communications 
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and control laboratory is widely 
used. A computer laboratory with 
a Nova 1200 mini-computer was 
recently acquired, and the compu- 
ter is used both as a problem- 
solving device and as a piece of 
laboratory hardware. All inter- 
faces, except for the teletype, were 
student-designed , : 
ahalbealk These ‘As engineers, we have a responsibility to 
‘nclude an IBM _ thers. The things we do, the products we 

836 card reader Produce and the advice we give will affect 
ntecce a someone someplace.” Michael J. Murphy, 1978 


real-time clock and interface, an 
analog-to-digital converter with an 
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FROM THE PRODUCTION CENTER 


8-channel multiplexer and inter- 
face, an X-Y plotter controller and 
a high speed paper tape reader 
and interface. The computer labo- 
ratory also contains several micro- 


processors, and the School also offers 


an antenna and a laser laboratory. 

In mechanical engineering, 
there are laboratory facilities for 
energy conversion and propulsion, 
thermodynamics and fluid 
dynamics, and special projects. 
An interdisciplinary bioengineer- 
ing laboratory which will provide 
experimental equipment and in- 
strumentation for the investigation 
of basic biological phenomena is 
currently being developed. 

The School has an EAI TR-48 
analog computer and several 
TR-20 analog computers which 
are heavily used in courses and 
laboratories in chemical, electrical 
and mechanical engineering. 

Cooper Union’s computer center 
consists of a Digital Equipment 
Corporation PDP 11/45 comput- 
ing system which serves academic 
and research projects as the ad- 
ministrative needs of the college. 
Student jobs are run either in a 
batch or time-sharing mode, and 
the programming languages used 
are FORTRAN IV and BASIC. 

The School has a well- 
equipped central shop which ef- 
fectively handles machines and 
related work for all of the disci- 
plines. It is ideally equipped for 
model and prototype work, from 
sheet metal to precision-type in- 
struments. 


Estimate of Expenses: The esti- 
mate of annual expenses for books 
and supplies in the School of En- 


gineering amounts to an average of 


$300 per student. 


Student Retention and Graduation 
Rate: The freshman retention rate 
in the School of Engineering for 
the 1976-77 academic year was 
93%. The four year graduation 
rate, based upon the 1977 


graduating class, was 74%. 
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You might forget them because _ 

they don’t grant degrees or arent 
under a school, but the Faculty of _ 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, The 
Division of Continuing Education 
and the Library link thethree 
widely separate areas through 
their common aspects and provide 
those who are not currently en 
rolled at Cooper with some of 


Cooper’s benefits. 


The Faculty of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 


Engineering students receive basic 
instruction in math and physics, 
and architecture students receive 
instruction in their profession’s 

history as do art students. Andal] 
students receive instruction in | 
basic humanities—the why’s of 
their how’s, ina way. Thisisthe 
domain of the Faculty of Liberal _ 

Arts and Sciences, which provides 
a common academic ground forall 
Cooper students. a, 
The Forum cos 
Following Peter Cooper’s mandate _ 
to provide free lectures tothe pub- 
lic, the Cooper Union Forum pree 
sents lectures, symposiaand 
panels on major social and politi- 
cal issues, concerts, andpoetry 
readings all on a free-admission 
basis. 


The Division of 

Continuing Education 
Evening Courses ona varietyof 
subjects are conducted and are ety 
given each semester, available to — j 
the public for a minimal fee. Wj 


The Library 


The fundamental mission of the 
Library is to provide books, peri- 
odicals, maps, slides and pictures 
that support the programs of 
Cooper Union’s three professional 
schools. 


The Library's holdings com- 
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<_ prise more than 87,000 bound © 
S volumes, 35,000 slides and sub- 
= stantial map and picture files. 

S More than 450 periodicals are cur- 
fm rently received. Nearly all materi- 
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\ students. In addition, students 








ADULT ED. CALLIGRAPHY CLASS 
als are in open stacks, and most of 
them may be borrowed for home 
use. 

A professional staff of five spe- 
cialist-librarians assist students in 
locating and interpreting informa- 
tion which will facilitate studies 
and make course work more 
meaningful. 

As a member of the Engineer 
ing Societies Library and the 
holder of a proprietary share in the 
New York Society Library, the 
Cooper Union Library can borrow 
items from either for use by its 


have access to New York Universi- 
ty’s Elmer Holmes Bobst Library, 
located at Washington Square, 
and to the libraries of both The 
New School for Social Research 
and Parsons School of Design 
which are located on opposite ~ 
sides of Fifth Avenue at 13th E 
Street. : 

The Cooper Union Library is 
situated in the Foundation Build- 
ing, occupying the first floor and a 
mezzanine area, where cartels for 
individual study are available and 
where the slide and picture collec- 
tion is housed. 

When classes are in session, the 
main reading room is open as fol- 
lows: 

Monday and Tuesday ( 

8:45 a.m.—10:00 p.m. 
Wednesday and Thursday 

8:45 a.m.—8:00 p.m. — ui 
Friday ‘er 

8:45 a.m.—6:00 p.m. thy 4 

The slide and picture collection — 
is open Monday through Friday, 
8:45 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

When classes are not in session, 
the main reading room is open _ 
from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. — 
except on holidays observed by — 
the College. The Library is closed 
during summer vacation a ae | 
not open on SaturdaysandSun- 
days during the school year. _ 4 
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The Amateur Radio Club is an or- 
ganization for radio enthusiasts 
with access to a complete high fre- 
quency station for use by licensed 
amateurs. 

The Astronomical Society is 
equipped with a radio telescope, 
facilities for mirror grinding and 
astrophotography. They also 
invite guest lecturers and show 
films on topics of celestial interest. 
Basketball is one of the most pop- 
ular clubs for both men and wom- 
en featuring intramural games 
throughout the year. 

The Bowling Team meets once a 
week from October to April using 
a nearby bowling facility. 





BOWLING 


The Fencing Club offers instruc- 
tion in foil, epee, and saber and 
all equipment is provided. A 
membership fee is required. 

Judo is an exciting sport to get you 
in shape mentally and physically. 
Instruction is available. 

Modern Dance is a very popular 
program meeting twice weekly 
throughout the year. A member- 
ship fee is required. 

The Ski Club holds an annual 
week-long trip during intercession 
and other weekend trips that make 
a winter in New York more enjoy- 


able for the ski-bums. 

The Social Dancing Club offers 
relaxing classes where anyone can 
learn how to dance. There is a 
nominal fee for instruction. 

For Pool and Ping Pong there are 
facilities for recreational purposes 
as well as scheduled competitions. 
The Cable has been Cooper 
Union’s yearbook since 1922. Pro- 
duced totally by students it 
changes its format every year as 
the staff and funding changes. 
The Chinese Students Association 
organizes everything from ball 
games to great dancing parties all 
in the name of promoting interac- 
tion between members of Cooper's 
Chinese community. 

Kesher is a Jewish organization 
whose purpose is the promulga- 
tion of topics relating to the Jewish 
culture and community. They 
hold discussion groups and are 
involved in many outside 
activities. 
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The Math Club consists of die- Fraternities and 
hard analysis students devoted to Honor Societies: 


the advancement of studies in 
. : . Sigma Kappa Tau: An indepen- 
higher mathematics. This organi- dent social fraternity providing an 


ee ery ic 200 alternative to pe academ- 
“ki . ic environment at school. 
ey bien) ae ah these Der Tau Delta Phi: A new chapter of 
and would like to get out of the this national fraternity tries to 
temper the academic pressures 
city. There are a dozen or more an- with th at obanaial 
nual trips including winter camp- i epiOn: Se Maes 


oa at Cabal ; 
bike-hike ia es tLake Chi Epsilon: The national civil 


Minnewaska. engineering Honor Society open to 
juniors and seniors in the top third 
of their class. 


Eta Kappa Nu: The national elec- 
trical engineering Honor Society. 
The Delta Chi chapter at Cooper 
selects a small number of E.E. stu- 
dents on the basis of their academ- 
ic record. 


Pi Tau Sigma: [he national me- 
chanical engineering Honor Socie- 
ty. Some of the members provide 
tutoring to underclass students. 
Sigma Pi Sigma: The Honor Soci- 
ety of physics students with a lim- 
ited membership based on aca- 
demic excellence. 
or Tau Beta Pi: A student organiza- 
Cooper community In a way that tion with a world-wide reputation > 
strengthens Cooper's union of sci- based on its high eligibility stand- PRODUCTION CENTER 
ence and art. anda 
Pro Musica is a small group of 
performing musicians who con- — “CONNECT THE 
centrate primarily on classical STARS”” 
music. They supply their own in- 
struments and give a recital at the 
end of the year. 
The Production Center is a stu- 
dent run organization providing 
audio services to Cooper Union. 
Staff members are involved with 
taping and stage lighting of the 
ooper Union Forum, musical 
programming for the student 
lounges, and Cooper parties. 


The Bicycle Club previously held 
many day trips and workshops for 
the more mechanically inclined. 
Anyone interested could get this 
club rolling again. 

Karate is a new activity at Cooper. 
It was quite successful and will 
continue being taught by a black- 
belt instructor. 


Tennis is a great way to start your 









The Pioneer is a student-organized 
paper that acts as a forum for 
members of all three schools to 
voice opinions and inform the 
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MEN'S AND WOMEN'S INTRAMURAL BASKETBALL 
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day. They play three mornings a Ve OG fee ~~ THE YEARBOOK STAFF 
week in both Fall and Spring. BSTONON: SOCIETY . & 2 
Softball draws a big crowd on » " 5 
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Sundays in the spring semester. ae 
A very popular intramural activity 
also features special events like 
the game played in conjunction 
with our Art League and four 
other N.Y.C. art schools. 
The Golf event of the year is the 
Intramural Spring Tournament 
usually held during Spring break : 
ona public course, sponsored by 
Union. sate 
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Diana 1. Agrest, 
Visiting Critic 





Jameel Ahmad, 

Associate Professor of 

Civil Engineering 

Henry C. Alter, 

Dean of Continuing Education, 
Director of the Forum 


Sholom Arzt, 
Professor of Mathematics 


Dore Ashton, 
Professor of Art History 


Paul M. Bailyn, 

Associate Professor of Mathematics 
Thomas Belmonte, 

Assistant Professor (Adjunct) 

of Anthropology 


Walter Bernard, 
Visiting Professor (Adjunct) of Art 


Jake Berthot, 

Assistant Professor (Adjunct) of Art 
John L. Bove, 

Professor of Chemistry 

Richard S. Bowman, 

Professor of Comparative Literature 
Robert Breer, 

Professor (Adjunct) of Art 
Samuel Brody, 

Professor (Adjunct) of Architecture 
Joseph Burchfield, 

Shop Assistant (Sculpture) 
Arthur Bye, Jr, 

Professor (Adjunct) of Architecture 
Joseph C. Cataldo, 

Assistant Professor of 

Civil Engineering 

George T. Chang, 

Associate Professor of 

Second row: 

Wallace Chinitz, 

Professor of Mechanical Engineering 
Seymour Chwast, 

Professor (Adjunct) of Art 

Arthur H. Corwin, 

Associate Professor of Art 
Richard G. Costello, 

Associate Professor of — 

Rudolph de Harak, 

Andrew Mellon 

Visiting Professor of Art 

Allan Dubinsky, 

Shop Assistant (Sculpture) 

Diana M. Edkins, 

Adjunct Instructor in Art History 
Walton D. Ellison, 

Professor of Physics 











Thaddeus R. Gatza, 
Associate Professor of Humanities 





Emilio A. Grossi, 

Associate Professor (Adjunct) of Art 
Sue Ferguson Gussow, 

Associate Professor ( of Art 
Allan Hacklin, 

Visiting Instructor in Art 

Thied row: 

John Hejduk, 

Dean of the School of Architecture; 
Professor of Architecture ae 
Richard Henderson, 


Associate Professor of Architecture 


Alan G. Hill, 

Adjunct Instructor in Sociology 
Del Hillgartner, 

Lab Assistant (Photo) 

Joel W. Hollenberg, 

Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
C.E. Holvenstot, 

Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
Robert P. Hopkins, 

Manager of the Computer Center 
Charles E. Huckaba, 

Andrew Carnegie 

Visiting Professor of Engineering 
O. Max Hyder, 

Shop Supervisor (Sculpture) 

Leo S. Kaplan, 

Vice President and Provost; Acting 
Dean of the Faculty of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences; Associate Professor 
of Social and Behavorial Sciences 
Robert S. Kapner, 

Professor of Chemical Engineering 
Julius Klerer, 

Associate Professor of Chemistry 
Ralph L. Knapp, 

Associate Professor of Electrical 
Engineering; Freshman Counselor of 
the School of Engineering 

Zvi Kornblum, 

Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
Etel Thea Kramer, - 
Visiting Instructor in Architecture 
Don Kunz, 

Professor (Adjunct) of Art 

Irving Kupersmith, 

Type Shop Assistant 


Fourth row: 


Peter Laundy, 
Visiting Instructor in Art 


Seymour Lemler, 

Professor (Adjunct) of Art 
Jean LeMee, 

Associate Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering 

Morton Levine, 

Assistant Professor 

(Adjunct) of Art History 

Joseph R. Levitt, 

Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
Herbert Liebeskind, 

Dean of Admissions and Records; 
Professor of Chemistry 
Constance Lowenthal, 
Assistant Professor 

(Adjunct) of Art History 
Herbert Lubalin, 

Professor (Adjunct) of Art 


Arsete J. Lucchesi, 
Associate Professor of Mathematics 


Gerald Marks, 

Assistant Professor (Adjunct) of Art 
Nicholas Marsicano, 
Professor (Adjunct) of Art 
Carl Mei t, 
Associate Professor 
(Adjunct) of Architecture“ 
Sandra Moore, 

Visiting Instructor in Art 
Toshio Odate, 

Visiting Professor of Art 
Stephen Posen, 
Professor (Adjunct) of Art 
Allen L. Rakow, 
Assistant Professor of 
Chemical Engineeri 


Niki Rappaport, 

Technical Assistant (Sculpture) 

Fifth row: 

Irwin Rubin, 

Associate Professor of Art __ 
George Sadek, 

Dean of the School of Art; 











Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
Norman Sanders, 

Professor (Adjunct) of Art 
Melvin Sandler, 

Associate Professor of 

Electrical Engineering 

Kathleen Schenck, 

Visiting Instructor in Art 

John C. Schiff, 

Assistant Professor 

(Adjunct) of Architecture 

Jon Michael Schwarting, 
Assistant Professor 

(Adjunct) of Architecture 

Alan Schwartzman, 

Professor (Adjunct) of Architecture 
Ricardo Scofidio, 

Associate Professor of Architecture 
Charles Seide, 

Professor of Art 

Ysrael A. Seinuk, 

Associate Professor of Architecture 
William L. Sekuler, 

Professor (Adjunct) of Art 

Carl. S. Selinger, 

Adjunct Instructor of Engineering 
Robert Slutzky, 

Professor of Architecture 
William Todd Springer, 
Visiting Instructor in Architecture 
Milton Stecher, 

Professor of Physics 


Sixth row: 

Richard Stein, 

Professor (Adjunct) of Architecture 
Chor-Weng Tan, 

Dean of the School of Engineering; 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering 
Eugene Tulchin, 

Associate Professor of Art 

Craig Whitaker, 

Visiting Lecturer in Political Science 
John F. White, 

President 

Jack Whitten, 

Assistant Professor (Adjunct) of Art 
Anne-Marie Wiemer-Sumner, 
Associate Dean of Students 

and Director of Financial Aid 

and Career Counseling 

Tod C. Williams, , 
Assistant Professor 

(Adjunct) of Architecture 
Christopher Wilmarth, 
Professor Adjunct) of Ait 
Henry Wolf, 

Andrew Mellon Visiting 

Professor of Art 

Peter M. Wolf, 

Visiting Professor of 

Architecture History 

Kai-Kit Wong, 

Associate Professor of 

Civil Engineering 

A. Aaron Yalow, 

Professor of Physics 

Rona Yohalem, 

Adjunct Instructor in Psychology _ 
Frank Zagare, 

Assistant Professor 

Orestes H. Zervos, 

Visiting Lecturer in Art History 


Photographically 
Unavailable: 


Raimond J. Abraham, 
Associate Professor of Architecture _ 


Andrew Arato, 

Assistant Professor of 

Philosophy and Social Theory 
Stephen P. Baker, 

Associate Dean of 

and Director of Recreation, Health, 
and Safety 

Tosun Bayrak, 

Assistant Professor j 

(Adjunct) of Art History 

Gus J. Bennett, 

Adjunct Professor of Engineering _ 
Mary F. Blade, 

Associate Dean of the School 

of Engineering; Professor 

Paul Brach, 

Visiting Professor of Art__ 
Raymond G. Brown, 
Associate Professor of Economics _ 


John Brzostoski, 

Assistant Professor 

(Adjunct) of Art History 

Roger Canon, 

Assistant Professor of Architecture _ 


Anthony P. Carter, 














Visiting Lecturer in Art History 
Muriel Castanis, 

Visiting Instructor in Art 

Peter Charlap, 

Visiting Instructor in Art 
Shang-I Cheng, é 
Professor of Chemical Engineering 
Lewis Davis, 

Professor (Adjunct) of Architecture 
Jim Dine, 

Visiting Professor of Art 

Alvin Eisenman, 

Professor (Adjunct) of Art 

Peter Eisenman, 

Professor (Adjunct) of Architecture 
William C. Ellis, 

Assistant Professor (Adjunct) 

of Architecture History 

David H. Elwell, 


Assistant Professor 
(Adjunct) of Architecture 


Edward F. Ferrand, 
Adjunct Professor of Engineering 


Sherron Francis, 
Visiting Instructor of Art 





Claire Gagnon, 

Assistant Professor 

(Adjunct) of Art History 

Samuel Gelfman, 

Associate Professor of Physics 
Keith Godard, 

Visiting Instructor in Art 

Regi Goldberg, 

Visiting Instructor in Architecture 
Perry L. Grossman, 

Associate Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering 

Hans Haacke, 

Associate Professor of Art 
Robert Beverly Hale, 

Professor (Adjunct) of Art 

Dale Harris, 

Visiting Lecturer in Art History 
Paul Hess, 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics _ 
Rueben Kadish, 

Professor of Art 

Ismail M. Khan, 

Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
Walter S. Kut, 

Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
Agis Kydonieus, 

Adjunet Professor of Engineering _ 
Harry Masheder, 

Andrew Carnegie Visiting 
Professor of Engineering 
Joel Meyerowitz, 

Irving Petlin, 

Visiting Instructor in Art 


George Preston, 
Visiting Lecturer in Art History 


Deborah Remington, 

Assistant Professor (Adjunct) of Art 
Myron Robinson, 

Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
Stephen J. Rudy, 

Adjunct Professor of Engin eering 
Sean W. Sculley, 

Assistant Professor 

(Adjunct) of Architecture 

Jesse B. Sherman, 

Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
Robert W. Skippon, 

Assistant Professor 

of Political Science 

John Sontowski, 

Adjunct Professor of Engineering _ 
Harvey Stahl, 

Assistant Professor 

(Adjunct) of Art History 
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Let us take a ten minute walk, you | 
and I, of ten thousand miles. We'll 
start slowly and will first find our- 
selves in the Ukraine, just across 
Third Avenue on East Seventh 
Street. Russia, you say? No, I'm 

not interested in your maps or ge- 
ography—were in the Ukraine 

and it didn’t take one minute to get 
here from Cooper Union. See in- 
side of here? It’s the Surma Book 
Shop, but it’s more than a book- 
shop..It is the Ukraine down to the 
newspapers and books it sells and 
the red, white and gold tapestry 
which can be found here. Come 
Russian Easter, there are hundreds 
of ways to decorate an Easter egg. 
Across the street is St. George's 
Church, brand new and in its first 
year, stolid and Near Eastern 
looking, the center of this Ukrain- 
ian Catholic community, just a few 
doors away from Ireland, situated 
entirely within McSorley’s Ale 
House. 

We won't go in, though the 
beer’s good and it’s the engineering 
school's study hall, because I'll 
never get you away from the walls. ao 
Fully a hundred years of Irish New hh 
York history is on the walls here at mY 
McSorley’s. John L. Sullivan is 
there, Peter Cooper is there, an od- 
alisque is there—that’s juxtaposi- | 
tion for you. They started hanging 
things on the walls when they 
opened for business and that was 
before your father was born—or 
his father for that matter. 

A few thousand miles to the 
west, across Broadway, there is the 5 
Village. Little Italy is there, India 
is there. Iberia is there. If you 
want to eat, you can eat dishes 
thousands of miles—or blocks— 
apart. Israeli at Amy’s, Italian at 
Bambino’s, Bangladesh at Surma, 
Spanish at Rincon de Espana, 
even falafels on MacDougal, if 
you look hard enough. Ten min- 
utes from Cooper and you're in a 
yellow-pages of culture. Look in- 
side of a chess shop on Sul- 
livan—a quarter, a friend, and an 
hour’s wait, and you too can have 
a table and join the quiet intensity 
over a configuration of Staunton 
pieces—sooner, if a chess hustler 
spots you as an easy mark. Or you | 
can enjoy the noisier and more 
relaxed atmosphere of Washington 
Square Park. Three or four 
languages, Spanish, Arabic, Ital- 
ian, Yiddish, float through the air 
with frisbees. Bagpipes sound 
hauntingly over all of that and you 
meet a pair of people working their 
way back to the Highlands. 
Soundlessly, a mime is trapped in 
a bottle of her own imagining, the 
clinking of contributor’s coins the | _ 
only sound in her act. i 
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“Cooper Union meant four memorable and 
intensively educational years on the great- 
est campus (for an artist) in the world 

—New York City.’ Lou Dorfsman, '39 
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Street musicians! A Jamaican is 
playing his way back to the 
islands, and you wonder how he 
gets such atmospheric sounds out 
of those oil drum fragments. Gui- 
tarists, flutists, drummers drum- 
ming on anything that makes a 
sound. Shops! Shops for leather, 
shops for stereos, shops for all 
kinds of art. Film! From Birth of a 
Nation to experimental 
animation... 

Feel like a ride in a subway? 

A fifty-cent token takes you 
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back seventy years when you en- 
ter the Astor Place station. See | 
what a Nineteenth Century vision. - 
ary thought when rapid transit 
was a thing of the shimmering fy- 

ture, when everyone would ride 
underground in electric trainsto 
midtown, the Bronx, Connecti- 
cut... beyond. Today's rider 
looks at this place and sees a 4 
quaint Victorian anachronism. 

Autos roar overhead, spewing ex- 
haust as they go. ; 

Fourteenth Street, Union | 
Square, where Gorky had his stu- 
dio; 23rd Street and the Chelsea 
Hotel, Dylan Thomas lived his 

life out there; 33rd Street, Murray 
Hill; 42nd Street—Grand Central 
Station is everything you've heard 
it to be. Look at the ceiling and in- 
to celestial space—it was only a 
matter of time beforetherails ==» 
would connect the stars when 
Grand Central was built—New — 
York has never been short of vi- 
sionaries. 

Forty-second Street. On the one 
end is the New York Public Li- 
brary, one of the largest open 
sources of printed, filmed and 
photographed knowledge in the 
world. A brief walk westward and 
youre on the other end, near — 
Times Square, one of the largest : 
open sources of printed, filmed 
and photographed knowledge in 
the world. One center specializes 
in scholarship and the other in en- 
tertainment. They are blocks and 
worlds apart. 

Fifty-seventh Street. There are 
gaggles of galleries for every and 
any kind of art. Metal sculpture 
and painting. Pottery and plastic 
acrylic. Graphite and graphics. 
How many man-years of creation 

are on Fifty-seventh Street? How 
many man-years of creative appre- 
clation? 
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Onward, past Columbus Circle 

here horse-drawn coaches still 
vis through Central Park. Onward 
F Lincoln Center—the Met is 
here, the performing arts are here, 
dance, theater, music—how can 
sere “eaters 

nw _ group of talented young people in its 
Hayden Planetar- tho stimulation of having all of New 


- mand the Mu- 7 . 
ea Mhaaal: eee what gives Cooper 


History; let the planets fill you 
with awe ifthe campus hasn't 
done so already. Across the park is 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
up ahead is the Guggenheim, the 
Whitney, the Museum of Modern ae 
Art. Such diversity, and we have 

not even seen half of it! 


South Street Seaport, the Ful- CHEAP RS ee ; nT : : 23 (0K NSH STORE: 9 3 { 


ing personalized instruction to a small, select 


century-old building. This, pl 
of New York City for a fanaa is to - 
tts uniqueness.” Edward Sorel, ’51 
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‘1 Chinatown, Coney Island, all of ; 
that is ahead of us, behind us or Ee 4 rene ars 
all around us, and weve yettosee FF : sy AN i 
it, What we’ ve seen Is what | | La : 
caught our eye as we passed . ak il 
through, and the funny thing | 
about the campus is that you can 
pass through the same place a 
hundred different times and see a 
hundred things you never noticed 
before. We didn’t say a thing ; 
about B & H Dairy. We didn’t say ee ee 
a thing about the galleries in 
SoHo. We didn’t say a thing about / 
the World Trade Center, the Em- ya ne 
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pire State Building or the tower 
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that Chrysler built. We didn’t say 
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Radio City Music Hall. We didn’t 
say anything about ballet, and 

how could we have forgotten the 
Great White Way? If we have 
committed a sin here, it’s the sin of 
omission. 
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YASUO KUBOTA GERRY DALY . 
What do we do while we're here? a 

Oh, putting paint on canvas or 
chipping stone off rock; burning 
bits of memory into a micropro- 
cessor system or twisting endless 
molecular chains. There is a diver- 
sity of activity at Cooper which is 
rarely appreciated by those in resi- 
dence for four years, for one’s pre- 
occupations here do become 
time-consuming. 

Yet here is a rare showcase of 
some of the things that have been 
going on in the three schools for 
just the year of 1977-78. Each of 
these examples represents tips of 
GREETING icebergs; each is representative of 
whole classes—even floors—of 
activity. These items were created 
within a larger context that we 
didn’t have room to show, sad to 
Say, so We can only give you an 
incomplete overview. 

But there’s lots more where this 
Be came from. 
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What does one do once graduated? tion on their work, mind you. It's 
Many things too complex and _ just that the School of Architecture 


exhaustive to picture here, even is new and has yet to see its fair 
when we limit ourselves to the share of awards. Gano Dunn 
very good and very exceptional. | award winners whose works were 


The work shown on these pages _ unavailable for reproduction here 
was done by recipients of Cooper's are listed on the next page. 
Gano Dunn and Augustus St. 


Gaudens medals, w74,, single most apparent characteristic of Cooper Union, from its conception, has been 
a ards given Pe- 4. devotion to excellence. I believe that because of this, my education and preparation 
riodically to out- fy my career could not have been matched in any other institution. After teaching at 
standing Cooper the school last year and observing the caliber of student and the spirit that the school 


ae engenders, I am convinced that that same devotion persists.” Milton Glaser, ‘51 


works by architects who might not 
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IST AMER: NOT BAD. 

QND AMER: NOT GOOD, EITHER, 

IST AMER: GIVE THEM A CHANCE; THEY LL GET IT, 

OND AMEN: THE DRUMMER KNOWS THE TRICKS. 

HE MUST HAVE STUDIED. 

IST AMER: YOU'VE GOT TO STUDY. 

OND AMEN: AND YOUVE GOT TO FORGET YOU STUDIED. 
JAZZ DAUMMER LIKE BABY DODDS, CHICK WENG, 

cory OMe, HE GIVES YOU THAT MOVE-RLONG FEELING, 
TST AMER: | GUESS THAT'S TT, 

THAT MOve.A rsa dl Fee le 


1ST AMER: 
OND AMEN: THE TEST OF A JAZZ DAU: — 1S: 
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Gano Dunn Winners 

Matthew W. Del Gaudio*, 

Arch 08 
Frederick Krug® 17 
Daniel Maggin "2000 
Isidor Fankuchen* ’22 





_ Raymond Szymanowitz* "22 


Nicholas M. Molnar "26 
Walter Dean '26 

Franklin W. Diederich 43 
Benjamin Lax "41 
Bernard D. Loughlin '39 


Nils O. Hoglund "44 


Walter B. Langbein "31 
George A. Fox 40 


Alvin Marks 32 
Irwin S. Chanin "15 
Sidney Stark "40 
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CURRICLLUM 


The Programs of Study 


Cooper Union continually evaluates its academic 
programs and methods of instruction to insure 
that they are of utmost quality and relevance and 
are meeting the needs of a superior student body. 

Students in the School of Art earn the bachelor 
of fine arts degree or the certificate in art, while 
those in the School of Architecture follow a five- 
year course leading to the bachelor of architecture 
degree. The School of Engineering offers pro- 
grams leading to the bachelor of engineering and 
master of engineering degrees in the principal dis- 
ciplines of chemical, civil, electrical and mechani- 
Cal engineering, as well as a bachelor of science in 
engineering option for students wishing more per- 
sonalized courses of study. 

The master of engineering program combines 
work on the undergraduate and graduate levels 
and normally requires five years to complete. In 
addition to the master’s degree, students in this 
program receive the bachelor of engineering de- 
gree after fulfulling the undergraduate require- 
ments of the first four years. Those electing to 
leave school after completing the bachelor of engi- 
neering requirements receive only that degree. 

As part of their professional curricula, students 
in each of Cooper Union's three schools take re- 
quired and elective courses offered by the Col- 
lege’s Faculty of Liberal Arts and Sciences. They 
also may choose electives in Cooper Union schools 
other than their own. 

In addition, an agreement with New York Uni- 
versity permits Cooper students to fulfill certain 
elective requirements by taking courses at NYU's 
nearby Washington Square campus. Enrollment is 
limited each semester, and priority given to upper- 
classmen. Cooper students have attended NYU for 
electives in such areas as education, life sciences, 
foreign languages and business. 

Cooper Union is accredited by the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
and its various curricula are registered by the New 
York State Education Department. The bachelor of 
fine arts, bachelor of architecture and bachelor of 
engineering programs are accredited, respectively, 
by the National Association of Schools of Art, the 
National Architectural Accrediting Board and the 
Engineers’ Council for Professional Development. 

An overriding goal of all Cooper Union's pro- 
grams is the tulfiliment of every student's maxi- 
mum potential as an individual and as a practicing 
artist, architect or engineer. it is Cooper Union's 
belief that it owes its students no less. 


Bachelor of Architecture Curriculum 


The School of Architecture offers a five-year 
program leading to the bachelor of architecture 
degree. The requirements are as follows: 


First Year 

Architectonics 

Drawing and Design 

History of Architecture 

Basic Humanities 

Social Science and Philosophy 
introduction to College Mathematics 
General Studies 


Second Year 

Design 

Structures 

History of Architecture 
Calculus and Analytic Geometry 
Concepts of Physics 


Third Year 

Structur 

Environmental Technology 
General Studies 


Fourth Year 


peed f 
General Studies 


Fifth Year 

Thesis 

Structures 

Planning 
Professional Practice 


Interim Year and Independent Study 


Architecture students may elect to interrupt their 
Studies at Cooper Union for a period of one year for 
purposes of work, study or travel. This Interim 
Year option is available to architecture students 
who have completed at least two years of study at 
Cooper Union. 


Bachelor of Fine Arts Curriculum 


Students enrolled in the bachelor of fine arts 
(B.F.A.) program take a series of required founda- 
tion courses during the first two years. These pro- 
vide a broad exposure to the various artistic cate- 
gories and thus help students to identify their 
interests and strengths. 

In the last two years, and to some extent in the 
second, students choose areas of study following 
a system of course prerequisites and electives. 

Candidates for the B.F.A. degree must earn a 
minimum of 128 credits, distributed as follows: 


1st YEAR PROGRAM REQUIRED FOR ALL STUDENTS 


Class 
Fall Semester Credits Hrs. 


Humanities 

Art History Survey 
Drawing | 

Painting | 

Color & Perception 
Shop Techniques 
Graphic Design | 
3DD & Sculpture 
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Class 
Credits Hrs. 


Spring Semester 
Humanities 3 3 
Art Survey 2 2 
Drawing |/ Perception 4 6 
Painting | 2 3 
Shop Techniques 1 2 
Graphic Design | 2 3 
3DD & Sculpture 3 4 
17 23 


2nd YEAR PROGRAM REQUIRED FOR ALL STUDENTS 


Class 
Fall Semester Credits Hrs. 


Photography | 3 3 
Social Science and 


Philosophy (Required Electives) 3 3 

Art History Electives 2 2 

Studio Prereq. & Electives 8 S 
16 


Class 
Spring Semester Credits Hrs. 


Photography | 3 3 
Social Science and 


Philosophy (Required Electives) 3 3 
Art History Electives 2 2 
Studio Prereg. & Electives 8 

16 





As a result, the BFA degree requirements, 
starting with the class of 1980, shall be the 
following: 


introductory Art School Courses 30 credits 
Elective Ant School Courses 46 credits 
Art History 12 credits 
Humanities & Soc. Sciences 12 credits 
General Studies 12 crédits 


16 credits 


Free Electives _16 credits 
128 credits 


Certificate in Art Requirements 


There are no specific course requirements for cer- 
tificate students. However, in choosing art school 
electives, students must follow the introductory 
and prerequisite course requirements. While the 
certificate program has no general studies re- 
quirement, students are encouraged to take such 
sources (not to exceed 12 credits), which may be 
counted toward the 60 credits needed for comple- 
tion of the program. 


One Semester Non-Resident Study 


Students who have completed at least 60 credits 
toward the Bachelor of Fine Arts degree and are in 
good standing may apply for a semester of non- 
resident study. Transfer students applying for the 
program must have at least 30 credits in residence 
at The Cooper Union. 

Non-resident study may take place only during 
the fall semester in order to facilitate work evalua- 
tion by the faculty before the spring semester reg- 
istration and to enable students to share the new 
experiences with their colleagues and faculty. The 
program of study must take place outside the New 
York metropolitan area; in fact, a significant 
change of environment is mandatory. The School 
of Art offers a number of exchange programs with 
schools in this country and in Europe. A student 
may participate in the non-resident study semes- 
ter only once during his or her stay at The Cooper 
Union. 


Master of Engineering, 

Bachelor of Engineering Curricula 
(Chemical, Civil, Electrical 

or Mechanical Engineering) 


The master of engineering program, which began 
with the 1975-76 academic year, normally will re- 
quire five years to complete. It integrates work at 
the undergraduate and graduate levels and is de- 
signed to prepare graduates for entry into the en- 
gineering profession at an advanced level or for 
further graduate study. 

The program provides depth in the form of a ma- 
jor, with intensive professional training in 
chemical, civil, electrical or mechanical engineer- 
ing. It affords diversification and versatility by re- 
quiring a student to elect a minor in a field sub- 
stantially different from the major, preferably in an 
interdisciplinary area of engineering or science. 
And it provides breadth through courses in mathe- 
matics, basic and engineering sciences and hu- 
manities and social sciences. 

Students in the master’s program will also 
receive the bachelor of engineering degree upon 
completion of the appropriate baccalaureate re- 
quirements. Those electing to leave Cooper Union 
upon completion of these requirements will receive 
only the bachelor of engineering degree. 


Bachelor of Science 
Curriculum in Engineering 


In addition to the master of engineering and bach- 
elor of engineering curricula, the School of Engi- 
neering offers bachelor of science degree program 
in engineering. This program is designed for stu- 
‘dents whose career plans and interests call for a 
more flexible and interdisciplinary approach than 
is possible under the M.E. and B.E. programs. The 
Basic Curriculum of the School for the first two 
years must be completed by students in this pro- 
gram. A minimum of 130 credits must be earned, 
at least half of which must be in liberal arts, 
science and mathematics, and at least 50 of which 
must be in engineering and engineering sciences. 
A minimum of 24 credits must be earned in the 
humanities and social sciences. 


Minor in Interdisciplinary 
Engineering 


A student majoring in a designated discipline of 
engineering is also required to choose a minor 
consisting of a minimum of at least 15 credits in an 
interdisciplinary area of engineering. Among the 
current options are minors in Bioengineering, 
Computer Engineering, Energy Resources Eng!- 
neering, Environmental Engineering, and Systems 
Engineering. (All minor programs are offered in 
accordance with faculty capabilities and School 
resources and, thus, are subject to change.) 


Academic Requirements for 

the Integrated Master of 

Engineering Program 

A minimum of 170 credits is required for comple- 
tlon of the integrated M. Engr. Program in 
accordance with the following: 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL PROGRAM 


A. Basic Sciences and Mathematics 
B. Engineering Sciences 
C. Interdisciplinary Engineering 
D. Humanities and Social Sciences 
Sub-total 


—$—$—<—<——$—————rrarnr as 


PROFESSIONAL PROGRAM 


—————————————— 6. 600 nn 


E. Major-Engineering Discipline 
A. Undergraduate courses 
B. Graduate courses ; 
F. Minor-Interdisciplinary Engineering 
G. Thesis/Project 
Sub-total 
TOTAL 





OTHERS 


Minimum Credits 
Che CE EE ME 
55 38 38 
21 21 30 me 
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166 163 165 4164 


H. Other electives to provide an integrated education while enabling the student to earn a minimum 


of 179 credits for graduation. 





The following programs at Cooper Union have 
been registered by the New York State Education 
Department: 





Program Hegis Code Degree 
Architecture 0202 B. Arch 
Engineering 0901 B.S. 
Chemical Engineering 0906 B.E. 

Civil Engineering 0908 B.E. 
Electrical Engineering 0909 B.E. 
Mechanical Engineering 0910 B.E. 

Fine Arts 1001 B.F.A. 
Graphic Arts 5012 Certificate (no degree) 
Fine Arts 5012 Certificate (no degree) 
Master of Engineering 0901 M.E. 
Joint Programs with New York University (see NYU catalog) 

Chemistry-Chemical Engineering 1905-0906 B.S.-B.E. 
Chemistry-Chemical Engineering 1905-0906 B.S.-M.E. 
Computer Science-Electrical Engineering 0701-0909 B.S.-B.E. 
Computer Science-Electrical Engineering 0701-0909 B.S.-M.E. 
Computer Science-Mechanical Engineering 0701-0910 B.S.-B.E. 
Computer Science-Mechanical Engineering 0701-0910 B.S.-M.E. 
Mathematics-Electrical Engineering 1701-0909 B.S.-M.E. 
Mathematics-Electrical Engineering 1701-0909 B.S.-M.E. 
Mathematics-Mechanical Engineering 1701-0910 B.E.-B.E. 
Mathematics-Mechanical Engineering 1701-0910 B.S.-M.E. 
Physics-Electrical Engineering 1902-0909 B.S.-B.E. 
Physics-Electrical Engineering 1902-0909 B.S.-M.E. 
Physics-Mechanical Engineering 1902-0910 B.S.-B.E. 
Physics-Mechanical Engineering 1902-0910 B.S.-M.E. 








INE TNE PRINT 
ADMISSIONS 


Admission 


The Cooper Union offers its tuition-free education 
to residents of the United States of America, re- 
gardless of their race, religion, nationality, color, 
ethnic origin, handicap or sex. 

Graduation from an approved secondary-school 
course Covering at least 16 units or the equivalent 
Is required of all candidates for admission to 
Cooper Union. “Admission requirements and pro- 
cedures are not the same for all curricula. (See the 
admissions calendar and subsequent material for 
details.) 

Cooper Union application forms may be obtained 
by completing and returning the request card in- 
serted in this publication or by writing to the Dean 
of Admissions. No fee is needed with the request 
card, but a $10, non-refundable application fee is 
required when the application is filed. The 
Admissions Office is open {rom 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. on 
weekdays, and evenings by appointment. 


College Boards 
All candidates for freshman admission to Cooper 


Union's undergraduate degree programs and to 
the certificate program in art are required to take 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. College Board appli- 
Cation forms and SAT descriptions may be ob- 
tained in most high schools or by writing to the 
CEEB, Box 592, Princeton, N.J. College Board ap- 
plications, with the required fee, should be re- 
turned to the College Board (not to Cooper Union) 
al least one month before the test date. The Board 
tests are given at centers readily available to al- 
most everyone. 


“A unit represents a year's study in a subject with 
Classes meeting at least four times a week in a 
secondary school. 


In addition, all candidates for freshinan admis 
Sion to {he School of Engineering must take speck: 
fied Achievernent Tests of the College Board. (See 
admissions calendar.) 

All College Board test results must be sent to 
Cooper Union (CEEB College Qode No, 2097). 


* 
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credit by Examination 


¢ Union will consider granting credit for 
tod work verified by College Entrance 
goard Advanced Placement Tests and for study in 
the Armed Services verified by USAF1 tests. It will 
consider granting credit by examination only, if 
based upon test results of the New York State 
College Proficiency Examinations Division or by the 
College Level Examination Program (CLEP) of the 
college Entrance Examination Board. 


Admissions Calendar 
Fine Arts and Architecture Degrees 
Submit freshman application 


DROME. v.cicne secur wins 2% 805 bcleepiets Jan. 1 
Submit high school record 
AIOE isle sos «intros & a Bh Gatace p Oreo Jan. 15 


Apply to the College Entrance 
Examination Board for SAT at 
jeast one month before taking test. 
Recommended SAT test date 
before .... 
Submit transfer applications 
before ; 


Art Certificates 
Follow calendar above 


March 15 


Engineering Degrees 

Submit freshman application 
before. 
Submit high-school record 
before . 


Apply to the College Entrance 
Examination Board for SAT at 
least one month before taking test. 


Recommended SAT test date 
before. . 


SAT results older than April, 
1976, not acceptable. 
Apply to the College Entrance 
Examination Board for Achievement 
Tests at least once a month before 
taking tests.* 


Recommended Achievement Test date 


ee ee 


before, . 3 aig coca ov ayes ee tere ene Feb. 1 
Submit transfer application 
| NOISIER S Oe area Eien se OTN A June 1 


“Physics or Chemistry, and Mathematics (either Level | 
or Level Il) 


General Admissions Procedure 

Each candidate should: 

1. Complete and return an acceptable application 
and the $10 application fee.* 


2. Supply acceptable high school and college 
records before specified deadlines. ** 


*A waver of application fee may be granted if the 
Student files 2 written request with the application 
Gocumenting his or her need 

**See the appropriate section below to discover which 
Nigh School subjects, which college records and which 


lesis are required for the curriculum you wish to enter 
at Cooper Union 


3, Take all required tests.** 


To be enrolled, each admitted candidate must: 
|. Supply a final transcript in June or July. 

2. Accept offer of admission and pay annual 
Student fee. 

3. File medical records and register. 


The Cooper Union has agreed with many other 
Colleges to use May 1 as the earliest deadline for 
Sludents who are accepting our offers of admis- 
sion. This is known as the Candidate's Reply Date 


Admission after Three Years of High School 


Candidates of exceptional merit may be con- 
Sidered for admission after completion of three 
y€ars of high school. Engineering applicants 

must Nave excetlent high school averages and 

leSI Scores. Art and Architecture applicants 

Must have excellent high school records and 
Exceptional art ability. A recommendation from the 
high school principal, at least one recommenda- 


lion trom a teacher and an interview will be 
required 


Foreign Students 


Foreign applicants whose native language is not 
English and who have not graduated {rom a sec- 
ondary school in this country are required to 


take the Test of English as a Foreign Lan 
uage 
c shaded to provide evidence of camipetenee i 
nglish. 


Freshman Orientation 


Freshman students attend orientation sessions 
held away from the college prior to the begin- 
ning of classes. As part of these programs, 
selected upperclassmen meet the new students 
answer their questions about the college and 
lead informal discussion groups. The freshmen 
also are greeted by members of the faculty, who 
provide additonal information on the background 
and requirements of Cooper Union. 

Though attendance at the off-campus orienta- 
tion is optional, it is highly encouraged. Theré is 
a $15 fee for each participant. 

In addition to the off-campus session, each 
school usually conducts its own orientation 
activities at Cooper Union. 


Art and Architecture Degree and Art Certificate 
Requirements 


High school records must show graduation with 
a minimum of 16 units before July 1, with 
required and elective subjects as follows: * 


Architecture Art 
Majors Majors 

English 4 4 
History and Social Studies 2 2 
Mathematics ro holis 1 
Science 1 1 
Other Electives 6 8 
Total Units 16 16 


“A unit represents a year’s study in a subject with classes 
meeting al least four times a week in a Secondary school 


**Including trigonometry. 


Students who apply while attending high school 
will be expected to supply transcripts of subjects 
studied during the first three years of high school 
(Grades 9, 10 and 11). High school graduates 
must supply the full four-year record. High school 
transcripts should be sent during the fall and win- 
ter months, but no later than January 15, if sup- 
porting a freshmen-level application. 

Each candidate should study the listing of high 
school subjects required for his or her major since 
The Cooper Union will not be able to verify his or 
her senior program until final transcripts arrive in 
June or July. This is too late to make up a missing 
required subject or to make plans for admission to 
an alternate college. 

All freshman candidates for degrees or certifi- 
cates must submit acceptable scores on the Col- 
lege Board Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT). Testing 
later than February 1 is not acceptable because 
results must reach Cooper Union before March. 

Credit may be granted for any subject below the 
senior year of a Cooper Union course if completed 
in another accredited college and if the appropriate 
dean at Cooper Union finds that the student has 
done average work or better in a subject of similar 
content and credit-hour rating. Credit also may be 
granted for work done external to formal educa- 
tional programs, based upon a portfolio review of 
the work. 

Applicants for freshman admission in art or ar- 
chitecture will be required to complete and submit 
a home project. Details will be mailed to applicants 
after receipt of applications and fees. Admission 
decisions will be made available in early April so 
that candidates may consider other offers of ad- 
mission before May 1, the Candidate's Reply Date, 


Transfers 
Transfer applicants for the art degree or certificate 
programs who will have completed at least one 
year of an art curriculum in college by June may 
apply up to March 15 for classes beginning in Sep- 
tember. The Admission decision for transfer stu- 
dents will be based upon a review of prior college 
record and of portfolio work. Portfolios must be 
submitted between March 15 and April 15. The 
deadline for submission of portfolios is April 15. Do 
not prepare portfolios before receiving special 
instructions concerning their content and form, 
Transfer applicants for the architecture program 
who will have completed elsewhere at least one 
year of an accredited architecture program by 
June or who have, or will have by June, a bach- 
elor’s degree or the equivalent in discipline other 
than architecture also may apply up to March 15 
for September classes. The admission decision for 
architecture transfer students will be based upon 
a review of college record and of portfolio work, 
Submit portfolios between March 15 and April 15. 


Do not prepare portfolios before receiving special 
instructions concerning their content and form, 


Interviews 


Some applicants for freshman admission may be 
asked to appear for an interview. 


Engineering Requirements 


Candidates should file applications before Febru- 
ary 1 and three-year high school transcripts be- 
fore February 15. 


High school records must show the following 
required units:* 


English 4 
History and Social Studies 2 
Mathematics 3'2** 
Physics 1 
Chemistry 1 
Electives 42-6 V2 
Total Units 16 minimum, 
18 recommended 


“A unil represents a year’s study in a subject with classes 
meeting at least four times a week in a secondary school. 


**Including trigonometry, 


Students in school will be expected to supply 
transcripts Covering subjects taken during the 
first three years of high school (Grades 9, 10 and 
11). High school graduates must supply the full 
four-year record. High school transcripts should 
be sent during the fall and winter months, but no 
later than February 15 if supporting a freshman- 
level application. 

Each candidate should carefully compare the list 
of high school units required for admission with 
the subjects he or she will complete in high school. 
When the final school record reaches Cooper 
Union in June or July, it is too late to make up a 
missing subject or to make plans for entering 
another college in September. 

In the area of mathematics, candidates may 
offer somewhat different patterns of preparation, 
provided they will be ready for the intensive study 
of calculus at college. Preparation beyond the 
listed minimum in mathematics is highly recom- 
mended. College algebra, solid geometry, analytic 
trigonometry and CEEB Advanced Placement 
Mathematics are suitable courses for such further 
preparation, 

No candidate will be required to accept his or 
her place in Cooper Union before the May 1 
Candidate's Reply Date. 


Tests 


All candidates must send to Cooper Union results 
of the SAT and of College Board Achievement Tests 
in physics or chemistry and in either Level | or Lev- 
el || mathematics. Applications for the SAT and 
Achievement Tests should be filed with the College 
Board in Princeton, N.J., at least one month before 
the testing dates. Testing later than February 1 Is 
not acceptable because results must reach Cooper 
Union before March. Results of an SAT taken be- 
fore April, 1976, will not be accepted. 


Transfers 


Transfer applications should be submitted before 
June 1. It may be necessary to wait until late June, 
when the available space may be predicted accur- 
ately, before receiving notification of the admission 
decision. Transfer applicants must have completed 
all of our first-year program. |f space is available, 
they are admitted on the basis of prior college 
records. 


Reserve Officers Training Corps Program 


Qualified full-time Cooper Union students may 
elect to participate in the Army ROTC Program at 
the Polytechnic Institute of New York on a cross- 
enrolled basis. The two- or four-year program 
leads to a commission as a Second Lieutenant in 
the United States Army. Interested students 
should contact the Dean of Admissions and Rec- 
ords for further information. 


Notice of Nondiscriminatory Policy as to 
Students and Employees 


Pursuant to Revenue Procedure 75-50 dated De- 
cember 8, 1975, and Title IX of the Education Am- 
endments of 1972 (''Title IX'’) and Part 86 of the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare reg- 
ulations promulgated to effectuate Title IX, The 
Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science and 


















privileges generally made available to stu en 
employees at the school. ~~ = 
Inquiries concerning the application of t 
aforementioned Revenue Procedure or of 
or to any policy, program or other activity 


Art hereby gives notice of its nondiscriminatory ; 
Policy as to students and employees. 


Continuing its long-standing policy to support 
‘actively equality of opportunity for all persons, The 
Cooper Union does not discriminate on the basis of 
race, religion, sex, color, national and ethnic 
origin, nor does it discriminate against qualified 
handicapped persons, in the administration of its 
admission, employment and educational policies 
or scholarship, loan, athletic and other school-ad- 
ministered programs. Rather, The Cooper Union 
affirms that it admits students and selects 
employees regardless of their race, religion, sex, 
color, handicap, national or ethnic origin and 
thereafter accords them all the rights and 


The Cooper Union for the Advanceme nce 
and Art, Cooper Square, New York, New York. 
10003. Inquiries may alsobereferredtothe = 
Director, Office of Civil Rights, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 20202. 
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are federally sponsored and subsidized so that you “ah 
will pay an interest rate lower than on other loans 
when itis time to repay theloan.Inthesepro- 
grams you are not required to pay anything back = 
until after you have completed your education, = 

Repayment begins nine months after you leave 7 le 
school. In most cases the Federal government will — 

take up the cost of interest onthe loan whileyou 
are in school. You may borrow upto$2,500ayear 
in the Guaranteed Student Loan Program, toa x 
maximum of $7,500. We urge students to borrow 
only as much as they need to meet expenses. = 





Expenses, and help in meeting them 


Although a Cooper Union education is tuition-free, 
Effective Sept. 1, 1979 students enrolled in degree 
programs or those taking more than 18 credits a 
year toward a certificate pay a student fee of $300 
per year. For certificate students taking 18 credits 
or less a year, the annual fee ts $150. For all new 
students, the first year’s fee is payable upon ac- 
ceptance of admission; if a new student with- 
draws before the second semester, the fee is 50 
percent refundable. 

In addition, engineering students must pay a 
$20 deposit upon acceptance of admission to cov- 
er breakage in chemistry laboratories. This is re- 
fundable, less breakage. 

All students must provide, at their own expense, 
textbooks and materials. And there are, of course, 
the inevitable living expenses, particularly for stu- 
dents taking their own apartments. 

Thus, Cooper Union recognizes that its students 
may face financial problems, and it makes avail- 
able a wide range of aid. 


If You: Are enrolled as a full-time student students who cannot qualify for other aid are 
Meet citizenship or residency requirements _ first consideration for this grant with otherneedy = 
Can demonstrate financial need Students next. In order to receive an SEOG the rec- 
You may be eligible to apply for one or more of _—_ipient must also accept matching financial 
the following financial aids. To apply for any of the form of another grant, loan, or work-s 
these aids (except the Guaranteed Student Loans) award. The SEOG cannot exceed one-half of yo 
you must file a Financial Aid Form (FAF) which will _ financial aid (not counting GSL, but including the 
be processed by the College Scholarship Service in Regents grant). prt tes 
Princeton, New Jersey. This form determines fam- : 
ily resources available to meet your educational ex- 
penses. Cooper Union will then evaluate your 
family financial circumstances as against esti- ” 
mated cost of education to determine the degree 
and amount of aid you need. From this analysis we 
will attempt to package financial aid to provide the 
greatest possible assistance to the neediest stu- 
dents first, and to other students as our resources 
permit. The filing of the FAF will also generate your 


y 
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SEOG (Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grants) $ 


Students who have already applied for their BEOG = 
may also apply for this additional grant progre 

~ SEOG’s may be awarded in the range of $200 to 
$1,500 per year. However, since our allocationin = 
this program is very limited, not all needy students 
will receive this grant nor are the amounts likelyto 


-, 


be much above the minimum level. Very needy ie > 


y > . 
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NDSL (National Direct Student Loan) 


This Federally financed loan program provides for 
low interest loans (3%) to needy students. Like 
the GSL, these loans do not have to “rs until 
after completing school, with the payment period 
beginning nine months after complatfonet studi 
There is no interest charge while in school or ¢ 

ing the nine months after grat 8 
available in this program are z 


eligibility for the Basic Opportunity Grant Program. loans in excess of $1,000 are rarely awa 
a +s 7 ms “s 6 che s. 

BEOG (Basic Educational Opportunity Snes. 

Grants) 7 CWSP Wetege Work Seay 

This program provides eligible students with up to Stucents wha Lie 


$862 for an academic year. You must first apply 
for the BEOG program before you can be consid- 
ered for any other financial aid which the school 
administers, The amount of aid is determined by 
evaluating the student and family financial circum- 
stances, taking into account such things as family 
size, number of family in college and special cir- 
cumstances. All programs of the school are cov- 
ered under this program. If awarded, you must. 
use these so as to first meet school expenses and — 
then other related educational costs. Noteveryone = 
will receive a BEOG, but if you are eligible you can © Regents: 
receive this Grant—which does not have to be pald New York State r 
back—for four years (five in architecture). § = panan 


if 


GSL (Guaranteed Student Loans) ba CE 


For residents of each State, there is a student loan tecture 
program—made avaliable through local banks— 


through which you may borrow {unds to meet edu» &20 








cational and related expenses. These programs — Ina 
; _ « < / ies , 





Cooper Union also has available a fund from which 
awards are made to needy, qualified students. The 
awards generally range from $200 to $1,000. Be- 
fore your application will be considered, you must 
file with the Financial Aid Office a signed copy of 
your parents’ 1977 US Income Tax Return, and 
your Tax Return papers, if you had earnings in 
1977. lf you are 25 years of age, legally independ- 
ent under the Federal standards, we reserve the 
right to request your parents’ Tax Return. The FAF 
should be filed not later than March 30 and the 
Tax Returns must be submitted not later than 

May 30. 

Cooper Union is willing to make every effort to 
assist the student and the student's family in help- 
ing to meet educational costs, but the school is 
unable to assume the role of substitute for the 
family, and in this sense does not recognize a stu- 
dent as ‘‘independent.'’ You cannot be consid- 
ered independent if the financial aid you expect to 
receive is your only source of income. 

Students who are eligible to receive other bene- 
fits such as Social Security and Veteran's benefits 
must make the proper applications to the appro- 
priate agency. These benefits are considered a 
resource when Calculating financial need. 

Cooper Union offers financial aid awards suited 
to each student's needs. Generally, these awards 
are “packaged'’ which means that more than one 
type of aid is provided. As an example, a typical 
award will include some grant funds as well as 
self-help in the form of a loan or work opportunity. 
\t is expected that the entire package offered will 
be accepted. It is also expected that an applicant 
will save and use a portion of summer earnings 
towards the following academic year’s expenses. 


Priorities: 


in considering applications for aid, first priority is 
given to first degree undergraduates who have ex- 
ceptional financial need and therefore could not 
complete their education without such aid. Second 
priority is given to students in first-degree pro- 
grams who demonstrate relative need. Third prior- 
ity is given to second degree students who demon- 
strate financial need. The latter group will be aided 
after commitments are made to the first two priori- 
ty categories, and only to the extent that funds are 
available. Second degree students are prohibited 
under Federal law from receiving BEOG or SEOG 


APPLICATION FORMS 


To obtain application forms tear off the coupon 
below and mail to The Cooper Union. 


assistance. 


Rights and Responsibilities: 
Students who are needy and receive financial aid 


_ in their first year at Cooper Union generally con- 


tinue to be aided in accordance with their financial 
circumstances from year to year. This does not im- 
ply, however, that the aid will be packaged in the 
same way each year. Each package depends upon 
the availability of funds, the student's capacity for 
self-help, and continued appropriations from the 
Federal government. 

Students must continue in good standing and 
be making satisfactory academic progress to qual- 
ify for financial aid. Reduced programs may result 
in a reduction of the financial aid package. 

Normally, financial aid will be awarded for an en- 
tire academic year, with payments of these awards 
made after the beginning of each semester. 
Monies in excess of the Cooper Union charges may 
be used to meet non-direct as well as personal 
expenses and will be paid directly to the student 
each term. If part-time employment is part of the 
financial aid package a Salary will be paid twice 
monthly, directly to the student. Specific informa- 
tion regarding the terms and general conditions of 


_student employment will be provided each student 


on Work Study, together with an award letter. 

Students awarded an NDSL will be required to 
sign a legally binding promissory note and meet 
the terms of a pre-arranged repayment schedule. 
The terms governing this loan obligation will be 
defined at the time the loan offer is made to the 
student and before the note must be executed. It 
should be noted that these loans must be repaid 
so that future students may also receive loans. 
Therefore, Cooper Union will exercise its full legal 
rights and responsibilities to collect, using the 
services of professional agencies as well as the 
Federal government to insure recovery of these 
funds. 


Budget Guide for Students at Cooper Union 
1978-79 Academic Year 


This budget guide has been prepared with the 
hope that it will give students help in anticipating 


their financial needs while attending Cooper Union. 


The costs and budget are realistic guides based 


on the Financial Aid Committee's experience with 
students living in New York City. It is to be con- 
sidered as a guide for students and obviously does 
not reflect the exact costs involved in individual 


cases. 

ART* 

Dependent - commuter 2,050 to 2,800 
resident 5,000 to 5,750 

Independent - 12 months 6,400 to 7,150 

ARCHITECTURE** 

Dependent - commuter 1,750 
resident 4,700 

Independent - 12 months 6,100 

ENGINEERING*** 

Dependent - commuter 1,600 
resident 4,550 


Independent - 12 months 5,950 


*Assumes an average of 750 to 1,500 for supplies 
** Assumes an average of 450 for supplies 
*** Assumes an average of 300 for supplies 


At the time of renewal, each applicant for aid will 
have an opportunity to discuss in an interview est- 
imated expenses and resources for the following 
academic year. 


Career Counseling and Placement 


Career Counseling and Placement helps students 
choose a career. The service provides workshops, 
seminars, a recruitment program for students in 
engineering, and vocational counseling to help 
students clarify employment possibilities. An ex- 
tensive career library is integral to the service. 

In engineering, the number of students who 
elect graduate school (law, medicine, and busi- 
ness, etc.) varies from year to year. In the 1977- 
78 academic year about one-third of the senior 
class accepted graduate school offers with sizable 
fellowships; the remainder of the senior class 
accepted job offers, with salaries clustering 
around $17,500. Full-time work for students in art 
and architecture is handled on an individual basis, 
as students request assistance. 

Approximately two hundred part-time jobs are 
listed with this office during the year. Many art 
students, for example, prefer to do free-lance 


work while pursuing their art studies in order to 


provide for essential expenses. Many of these jobs 


last for years or lead to other jobs. This activity is 
personalized, with much feedback from students 


and employers. 


Fees and Refunds 


There are no tuition fees at The Cooper Union. 

A non-refundable application fee of $10 Is paid 
by all candidates for admission. 

Each student enrolled in a degree program pays 
3 student fee of $300 per year. All certificate pro- 
gram students taking 18 credits or less a year pay 
an annual fee of $150. Certificate students taking 
more than 18 credits a year pay a fee of $300 per 
year. For new students, this fee is payable on ac- 
ceptance of admission. if the new student with- 
draws before the start of the second semester, 50 


percent of the fee is refundable. Thereafter no por- 


tion is refundable. For returning students, the fee 
is payable prior to registration: itis 100 percent 
refundable prior to the beginning of classes, 90 
percent refundable during the first two weeks of 
classes, and 50 percent refundable before the 
start of the second semester. Thereafter it is not 
refundable. 

A graduation fee of $50 is required of all stu- 
dents entering their last year at Cooper Union. 
This fee is payable upon registration for the senior 
year and is refundable if a student fails to meet 
graduation requirements that year. 

Special fees: A charge of $25 will be made for 
late registration or for late payment of student fee. 
A charge of $10 will be made, after the second 
week of classes, per occasion involving change of 
course, change of section or adding or dropping of 
subjects. 


Building Hours 


The Hewitt Building contains administrative of- 
fices, the office services department (mail, xerox, 
mimeo, supplies), the student lounge, a lecture 
hall, and the College’s only cafeteria. During the 
fall and spring semesters, it is open from 8:30 
a.m. to 7 p.m. Monday through Friday. During the 
summer, it is open from 8:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Monday through Thursday. 

The Foundation Building is the home of both the 
School of Architecture and the School of Art and 
includes the library, laboratories, classrooms, 
shops, studios, dean’s offices, and the office of the 
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president and provost. It is open from 8 a.m, to 4p 
p.m. Monday through Friday and 8 a.m. to6 pm, 
on Saturday during the fall and spring semes 
Studio hours are extended during the 2-week 
period prior to the end of each semester. Whilethe 
Building's administrative offices are open from 
8:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Monday through Thu 
during the summer months, all of its educational 
facilities are closed. 

The Engineering Building contians all engineer- 
ing classrooms, labs, a shop, the College's Com- 
puter Center, and the office of the dean. Itis open 
from 8 a.m, to 10 p.m. Monday through Friday dur- 
ing the fall and spring semesters. Students who 
wish to use building facilities on Saturdays or 
Sundays must secure special permission from the 
dean. The Building is open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 7 
Monday through Thursday during the summer 
months. 

All three buildings are closed during Thanksgiy- 
ing and winter recesses, on Peter Cooper's Birth- 
day (February 12 or date close to it), and on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. 





Cafeteria Hours 


Cooper Union's cafeteria (Hewitt Building) is open 
from 8:30 a.m. to 7 p.m. Monday through Thurs- 
day and from 8;30 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. on Friday 
during the fall and spring semesters. It is closed 
during the summer months. 


Academic Year 


The academic year at Cooper Union is comprised 
of a falland spring semester which run from Sep- 
tember to May. 


For the Latest Information... 


Since this viewbook is published every two years, 
some of the information it contains may become 
out-of-date. For the most current information, 
please contact: 


Herbert Liebeskind 

Dean of Admissions and Records 
The Cooper Union 

41 Cooper Square 

New York, NY 10003 
(212)254-6300, ext. 263 
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